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(afterwards Lord Strathendry), whom he made his heir.
From Panmure House "Mr. Commissioner Smith"
walked every day to his official duties in Exchange
Square, attired in a light-coloured coat, white silk
stockings, and a broad-brimmed hat, holding a cane at
his shoulder as a soldier carries a musket. He used
to turn his head gently from side to side as he walked,
and swayed his body "vernacularly," as if at every
other step he meant to alter his direction or even to
t>urn back.1 His lips often moved, and he would smile
like one conversing with an invisible companion. He
was not always unaware of his surroundings, and was
fond of relating how a market woman in the High
Street took him for a well-to-do lunatic. "Hech,
sirs!" she cried, " to let the like of him be about!
And yet he Js weel eneugh put on !"

His letters show that he was very regular in attend-
ing to his duties at the Customs, which indeed were
important in themselves, and not unattractive to one
who took so deep an interest in the art of revenue and
the growth of wealth. The duties of the Commis-
sioners were administrative and judicial. Sometimes
they had to despatch soldiers to guard part of the
coast against smugglers, or to put down an illegal still.
They heard merchants' appeals from assessments; they
appointed and controlled the local officers, and every
year they prepared returns of customs' revenue and
expenditure. There is good reason to think that he
found his work congenial, though Dugald Stewart,
who always grows morbid at the thought of any
check to the output of philosophic literature, laments
that these duties, " though they required little exertion

1 See tixe Lrife of Smith by William SmelHe, a contemporary.